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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Regional Languages as Media of Instruction in Universities 


To several controversial issues already existing in our educational system, 
one more is added recently by that of the medium of instruction at the higher 
education level. More than enough time and energy of the nation are now 
Spent on making a choice of the language which, in future, should be ‘ the 
medium’ of instruction at all the levels. The opinions are sharply divided on 
this issue. 

One alternative suggested by some academic and legal experts is that 
the present system should continue as it is. The primary and secondary edu- 
cation should be imparted through mother-tongue and higher education should 
be imparted through English as usual in most of the Indian universities. This 
is, in fact, the line of least resistance offered as a solution to the knotty prob- 
lem of medium in higher education. Those who like to preserve the status 
quo, prefer to see the minimum interference with the education system at 
present when other problems in our country need immediate and urgent atten- 
tion. The problem of medium of instruction in the Indian universities could 
Still wait without involving much risk while the problems of food, housing, 
employment and economic welfare of citizens cannot wait without serious 
repercussions, Mr. M. C. Chagla, who resigned from the union cabinet recent- 
ly on the issue of the medium of instruction also holds this view. He has 
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expressed his deep concern that the replacement of English by the regional 
languages in India will create disunity in the nation and disruption in the 
intellectual life of our country. It is also feared by some experts that any 
change in the medium of instruction at this critical juncture will only cause 
chaos in the country and lower our standards in education, judiciary and 
technology. They do admit that there should be a gradual transition in this 
matter in future but they do not indicate how long a free nation should remain 
insuch an indicisive mood about her educational policy. The past twenty 
years have witnessed no firm action or definite policy on the part of the 
Government or on the part of the university authorities with regard to the 
medium of instruction. This period has been marked by indifference and in- 


action all along. All the promises of the ruling party regarding the shift in 
the language prlicy from English to Hindi and re 


gional language have remain- 
ed unfulfilled as yet. 


Hence, it is high time some definite steps were taken 


by the Union Government to change the medium of instruction in the Indian 
universities. 


Another alternative suggested from the view point of national integration 
is to replace English by Hindi, which is the lingua franca of the country. The 
supporters of this view maintain that Hindi as the medium of instruction at 
higher education level will provide the nation with the intellectual and cultural 
unity and bring about a quick and easy transition in the university education, 
Besides, it will enable the nation to save her resources by translating scientific, 
technological and other literature from English into only one language Hindi 
for the whole country rather than in all the fourteen regional languages. A 
poor country like India can hardly afford to waste its limited resources on 
transcriptions and translations of the works in English or any other advanced 
foreign languages. Such a collossal waste of effort, time and money would be 


This line of argument appears to 


This leads us to the corollary accepted recently by the Vice-Chancellor's 


cation should be imparted through students’ 


onal language in the case of a large majority 
of people in evely state, Dr. Triguna sen, Union Minister of Education 


during the recent Conference of the Vice-Chancellors of the Indian universities 
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made a strong plea for changing the medium of instruction in higher education 
as early as possible, so that the gulf between the intelligentsia and the masses 
is bridged once for all. His argument has been in line with the recent recom- 
mendations of the National Education Commission on the problem of the 
medium of instruction. The Commission has categorically stated that the best 
medium of instruction at all levels is one's mother-tongue. Learning through 
a foreign medium compels the students to concentrate on cramming instead of 
mastering the subject-matter. Even the National Integration Council appointed 
in 1962 by the Government of India stressed the need for using regional 
languages as media of education from the lowest to the highest stage of 
education and considered it as a matter of profound importance for national 
integration. The Council pointed out that Jndia’s university men can make 
their maximum contribution to the advancement of learning in general and 
science and technology in particular if their is a continuous means of communi- 
cation in the shape of the regional languages between them and the masses. The 
development of talent latent in the country will also, in view of the Council, 
be retarded unless regional languages are employed as media of instruction at 
the university stage. 


This line of thinking is sound psychologically and pedagogically but 
the problem arises when a decision is pushed too hastily for implementa- 
tion by the Union Government. For this purpose, the Union Minister of Edu- 
cation recently convened a Conference of Vice-Chancellors for three days to 
deliberate on this policy and work out speedy measures for adoption of the 
regional languages as media of instruction in universities, The Vice-Chancel- 
lors should be congratulated on their objective outlook and academic approach 
with which they faced the situation and guarded their autonomy. While 
accepting the urgency of the change in the medium of instruction in univer- 
sities, the Vice-Chancellors have rightly sounded a note of caution and have 
insisted that the programme of change-over to regional languages as media of 
education will have to vary from university to university, from subject 
to subject and even from institution to institution in the same university. 


It is evident that the professional educationists cannot afford to imple- 
ment hasty decisions of policy-makers. In a democracy, decisions ought to 
emanate through collective thinking over a good deal of time and once accepted 
they should be implemented vigorously with a sense of joint responsibility. 
Any haste will be harmfol during the transitional period. 


What is needed is a clear thinking on the transitional process and appro- 
priate previous preparation on the part of universities to implement the policy 
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of regional languages as media of instruction for higher studies as soon as 
possible. This involves a series of concrete Steps to be taken by both the Union 
Government and the universities of the country. The standard books in various 
fields of knowledge need be prepared by Indian authors in regional languages. 
Such books should use common terminology already accepted by different 
disciplines at the internationallevel. There will be no harm in using standard 
English terms while translating books in regional languages for coinage of new 


words sometimes leads to complication and confusion. Students find new 


terms more cumbersome and strange than the frequently used English terms. 


It calls upon the Union Goverament to frame a national policy and to 
undertake the massive work of text-book translations in right earnest. 
adequate guidance to the universities to follow common policies in this m 
changeover of medium is essential so that the present standards of educa! 
are not only maintained but further improved in future, 


An 
ajor 
tion 


And this is a great challenge facing the country today. 


A NOTE ON THE LIFE TABLE MODEL FOR 
WASTAGE PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION* 


G. NAGESWARA RAO 


Summary 


The number of students on rolls at different stages of education in 
various institutions in India is vital for long term needs and policy decisions 
on education. Here a new approach based on ‘ Life Table’ has been presented 
to give estimates of number of students on rolls in each class or course, average 
time spent by each student after enrolling himself in the institution and the 
estimates of different types of wastage. 


l. Introduction 


The problem of wastage in education has been studied by Deshmukh 
and Kamat (1960), Bhanot (1961), Chickermane (1962). Krishnan (1963), 
Author and Tikkiwal ( 1966 ) and others, 


VVastage in education can occur at two stages. At the first stage it 
can occur during the period of students undergoing the course and at the 
Second stage after their completion of the course. 


There are two types of vvastage at the first stage and one type at the 
second stage. Thus there are in all three types of wastage. The type 1 wast- 
age arises due to the students leaving the course without completely attend- 
ing and passing it and will be referred as wastage due to drops. The type II 
Wastage arises due to students passing the course in a period more than the 
minimum prescribed for the course and will be referred as wastage due to 
Stagnation. The type III wastage, the wastage at the second stage, arises due 
to those students who pass the course and who cannot or do not join the 
Professions suitable to their training. This type of wastage is of greater import- 
ance at higher stages of learning. 


The methods for assessing the different types of wastage given by above 
authors are detailed and comprehensive. However, they would be expensive 
and time consuming projects. This method based on ‘life table’ approach is 
in keeping with the idea to save time and money in collecting data for each 
student and yet to keep the estimates on scientific basis. 


= The research work was financially supported by the Council of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research, 
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II. Method 


Eventhough the method suggested here is a general one, we shall confine 

ourselves to primary and secondary stages of education, i.e., from infant class to 
matriculation examination. Here we assume that each class consists of one 
academic year duration. First we calculate Pa, Pr and Pr, (“Pa + P ) 
the probability of dropping, the probability of failing and the probabiliiy of 
wasting at the first stage, respectively, in a particular class, We find these 
probabilities after pooling the results of failures and drops ( for say IO years) 
for each class. This information can be obtained from readily available re- 
cords ( like attendance registers etc.) which are maintained by each school or 
college. The measures of different types of wastage are obtained from the 
following tables. The notations used in the tables are as follows: 


o Probability of dropping by a student, who registers in the beginning 
of the class, before taking up the examination at the end of the year 
of that class. 

P, = Probability of failing by a student, who registers in the beginning of 


the class, after appearing in the examination at the end of the year. 
Obviously, failing in a class is independent of failing in other classes, 


Pg = Probability of vvasting at the first stage by a student in a Particular 
class. Therefore, Pf = Pa + Pr. 


c — (Column r. This column gives the serial number of classes, c= o 
Tə j í 
l= Column 2. The figures in this column Tepresent the number of stu- 


dents wh in th inni ; 

ents who are in the beginning of the c th class, Let İL = r (Radix). 
Y 1,000 Or 10,000, 
hur Je (1-p,,) forc = r,2 


Aradix may be any arbitrary number sa 


mediately follows : il 


Column 3. The figures in this column exhibit the total number of 


years spent by dropped out students in 


every c th class. ; 
information is available, : qa 


actual data can be used for finding 1 
assumed here that each dropped out stud academi 
year on the average before he (or she ) leaves o ... 
ut. 1, = 
Pu. d 3 Pal, for c 
VDO: elave 


qa İt is 
ent spends half and 


am 
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ik x 


Column 4. The figures in this column represent the total number of 


years spent by failed students in every cn class taking that each 
failed student spends one academic year. This is obtained from 
lp Pr. 1, for c = O, 1, 2 ducas . 


L. = Column 5. This colum gives the total number of years spent by the 


1. students every cth class. L. — 1. qux lg +1; fer c = O, 


SO Pinipdo 


T — Column 6. This column gives the cumulative totals of column 5 from 


c to the end of the table, fe. T. = XL. 


c 
Mel le Column. 7. This column gives the expected average time spent 
by each student from on 
pectation for this is easy. 


class to the end. The justification of ex- 


L' = Column 8. This column represents the total number of years spent 


by only those students who passed from oth class to (c+1)th class. 


This is equivalent to the total number of passed students in the oth 


class within one year of academic duration. 


T' = Column 9. This column consists of the cumulative total of the column 


8 from c to the end of the table, 


Co == eja (Column ro). 


ü 


e 
( 1 —) x roo. Column rr. Percentages of wastage at the first 


$c 


stage by each student from cth class to the end. 


TABLE I 


lc la lr Le @ c c @ c SECO) 


(zy C2 ep) CADRE CD CO) (CA) (9 a) (xe) 


The wastage due to drops Wq, wastage due to stagnation W. can be 


found out from the following table: 
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TABLE II 


c c c c c c Wa s 
(r) (2) (3) (4) (s) (6) (7) (8) (9) (xo) (ır) (12) 


Column 1 to 7 Same as in table I. 


Y = 


ee Column 8, The figures in this column represent the sum of the total 


number of years spent by those students who pass the course and those 

who fail in the oth class. UL. = EE + l lor cm o, Tr əsər 

T. — Column g. This column gives the cumulative totals of column 8 
from c to the end of the table, 

e” = (Don la ( column ro). This gives the average expected time spent 


by a student either by way of passing or failing from adh 


class to 
the end. 


e 
Ya = ( IS = S ) 100. (column II). Percentages of wastage due to drops 


c 
by each student from cth class to the end. 


w. = (Wis - Wa ) (column r2). Percentages of wastage due to stagnation 


h 


by each student from cË class to the end. 


IH. Case Study 


We conducted a case study of wastage at the first stage from Mahaveer 
Jain High School, Jaipur. We took batches of students from infant class to 
Xth class for 1952-53 to 1963-64 years. The cases of drops and failures were 
recorded for each class for different years. The following tables for different 
types of wastage have been formed on the lines suggested above, 


Table III shows that the percentages of wastage is increasing in ascend- 


ing order from IV class to X class, The curve in Fig. 1 is drawn between 


different classes and the Percentages of wastage at the first stage, The 
curve is found to be approximately J-shaped. 


The average expected time spent b 


, I y each student from i 
without dropping and failing is only 3:94 yea rom infant class 


Ts (column ro ) for ır Years course, 
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Similarly expected time spent from Ist class to Xth class by each student is 
4.45 years for ro years and so on. The situation is really alarming and calls 


for immediate attention. 


Table IV shows that the percentges Wy go on decreasing from Infant 


class to Xth class. This is shown graphically in fig. 2. In contrast to this, the 
percentages of Ww, go on in fig. 3. This may be due to the fact that in higher 


classes the authorities may be particular in promoting to next higher classes. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE EDUCATIONAL: 
POLICY OF THE GUJARAT GOVERNMENT 


DHANWANT M. DESAI 


Introduction 


The educational policy of the Gujarat Government is both a mixture of 
rank conservatism and refresbing progressivism. On certain educational and 
financial issues, the Government has displayed current outlook and ‘a good 
understanding of the needs of the society, but there are score of administrative 
and financial issues where it has continued to cling to the bureaucratic and 
the undemocratic traditions and practices prevalent during the old British 
administration. On the language issue, and particularly on the question of the 
standard from which the teaching of English should begin, the government has 
consistently displayed not only a stabborn and stiff attitude, but even in 
utterances and actions has seemed to have flouted the public demands. Some 
of tlie vital aspects of the educational policy of the Gujarat Government are 
considered here in the perspective of its impact on the quality of education 


in the State. 
I. The State Financial Policy on Education 


A very crucial aspect of Government's policy these days has been the 
proportion of its available revenues itis prepared to earmark for education as 
a whole and to make the sector-wise distribution of the budgetted money. It 
isapparent that ro adequate expansion of educational facilities at any stage 
and the qualitative improvement in teaching, training, research and even in 
direction and supervision is possible unless a State. Government adopts a re- 
alistic and progressive attitude, and provides, if not liberal, at least adequate 
funds from its budget.. No comperhensive study seems to have been made so 
faron the financial needs of the Gujarat State (and as a matter of fact, for 
any State in India) for administering education in different sectors in order 
to provide the minimum necessary expansion and. at the same time attain a 
satisfactory level of qualitative development. The Kher Committee had re- 
commended in 1954 that a State should spend 20 per cent of its revenue on 
education asa whole (1). The average revenue expenditure on education by 
State Governments has been on the increase since 1948-49, and it has reached 
the target laid down by the Kher Committee in 1961-62.. The percentage of 
total budget spent on education by State Governments} was, on an average, 
12.35 per cent of their total spending in 1948-49, whereas it went up to 20/4 
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per cent in 1961-62 (2). The target of 20 per cent revenue expenditure was 
reached by a number of States in 1960-61. The Gujarat State with its 20.5 per 
cent revenue expenditure on education was the sixth in the country. The 
other States spending more on education than Gujarat were Kerala ( 33.54 per 
cent), Rajasthan (24.99 per cent), Maharashtra (22.82 per cent), Madras 
(22.51 per cent), and Madhya Pradesh (20.89 per cent). (3) In 1965-66, the 
budget estimates for education of the Gujarat Government was Rs. 21,69,12,000 
which constituted 19.7 per cent of the total State budget (4). This shows 
that the earlier efforts of the Gujarat Government to keep its revenue expendi- 
ture on education to the level of 20 per cent or more, have been either 
slackened or there is some shift in the State's fiscal policy on education. In 
1965-66, the Kerala State budgetted Rs. 29,74,48,000 for education which 
formed nearly 33.9 per cent of its total budget of Rs, 87,03,13,000. The other 
States which budgetted more than 20 per cent of their revenues on education 
in 1965-66 included six States besides Kerala. Andhra Pradesh with its total 
budgetted expenditure of 21.8 per cent for education. 

cent, Madhya Pradesh with 29.5 per cent, Madras with 2 
with 21.9 per cent, Rajasthan with 22.1 per cent were 
Thus, in the last few years, the Gujarat State's spendin 
on the decrease, which is rather an unfortunate trend, 


Bihar with 21.9 per 
5.0 per cent, Mysore 
all ahead of Gujarat, 
& on education has been 


Another way of looking at the fiscal 
consider the proportion of the budgetted expenditure on education earmarked 
for different sectors of education. In 1960-61, out of the total budgetted ex- 
penditure of Rs. 1,043 lakhs on education, the Gujarat Government Spent 
per cent on secondary education, 67.2 per cent on primary education and 9.2 da 
cent for other institutions (5). The allocation for different sectors of I 
budget estimates for 1965-66 was 8.9 Per cent for higher education (uni e 
sities 3.6 per cent, Arts and Science Colleges 3.5 s 


: per cent and 

special Colleges 1.8 per cent), 14.2 Per cent for secondary education, so 

cent for primary education, 1.6 per cent for direction and inspection e 
» 7.5 pe 


cent for scholarships and stipends and r T Ci : 

ture.(6) The comparison dı the ə ent for miscellaneous expendi- 
5. sectors of education for 1960-61 and 1965-66 shows that 

overnment spends less on elementar education to- SETA 
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the other States excepting Mysore (13.0 per cent) and Bihar (9.0 per cent. ). 
On vocational and special schools, Gujarat's percentage of expenditure is 9.3 
which is second best among all the States, the highest 9.6 per cent by Maha- 
rashtra. On expenditure on Arts and Science Colleges, Gujarat ranks, with 
Rs. 3.5 per cent cost, seventh among States in India. Gujarat's expenditure 
on professional and special colleges was only 1.8 per cent which again is lower 
than nine other States excepting Andhra Pradesh (1.5 p.c.), Maharashtra (1.3 
p.c.), Orissa (0.3 p.c.). Rajashan (o 7 p.c.) and U.P. (0.9 per cent). 
Gujarat’s spending of 1.6 per cent on direction and inspection is lower than all 
other States excepting Madras (1 4 p- c: ) and West Bengal (0.8 p. c.). (9) 


The State’s spending on secondary and higher education has improved 
between 1960-61 and 1965-66 by 5.4 per cent and o.5 per cent respectively. 
The budget of the State for technical education in 1965-66 was only Rs. 114.68 
lakhs out of the total expenditure on education of 2169.12 lakhs. ( 10) 


This overview of the State's spending on education reveals some disturb- 
ing features of the State's fiscal policy on education : 


(x) The budget allocation on education is below the 20 per cent level, 
which is normally expected of every State Government. The al- 


location has actually decreased, instead of increasing from what was 


the case in 1960-61. 


(2) The spending on primary education is below the norm of 60 per 
cent set up 12 years back by the Kher Committee, 


ovision for secondary education has slightly improved 

but with the increase in the total allocation for 
le, the State Government should earmark still a 
higher sum for secondary education, There are several pressing 
reforms in the secondary education sector which would need more 
funds, These reforms include, among others, improving the school 
plant and physical facilities in the State’s more than 60 per cent of 
private schools ; stepping up the incentives for the private manage- 
ments in rural areas to establish more schools so that the present 
proportion of rural children attending secondary schools which is a 
little more than 30 per cent (ıı), could be stepped up appreciably; 
improving the present ratio of 3.2 for graduate and matriculate 
teachers to at least 3.1; raising the present percentage of trained 
teachers from about 60 to at least 76 percent during the fourth 
plan period ; and revising the pay scales and service conditions of 


(3) . The budget pr 
in percentage, 
education as a who 
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secondary school teachers in the light of the recent recommenda- 
tions of the Kothari Education Commission, 


(4) The observations regarding increased funds for secondary education 
also apply to higher education. Its current proportion of 
expenditure on Arts and Science Colleges and Professional and 
Special Colleges is quite low in comparison to most other States in 
India. It should be raised. 


There is considerable uneasiness in university quarters in Gujarat 
that the State Government is least enthusiastc about committing 
itself for its share in matching grants on schemes approved by the 
U.G.C. Often it refuses to consider some of the proposals for ex- 
pansion and development of the universities, which have broadly 
met with the approval of the U.G.C. Again, the princples and 
methods of fixing the block grants for the State Universities are 
also found to be defective. “hey are such as to cause considerable 
financial stress on the universities, 


(5) Every year many new mofussil colleges are coming up in the area 

of the Gujarat University, which may be slightly better than secon- 
dary schools. These colleges would need liberal grant-in-aid from 
Government for recruiting better qualified and experienced teachers, 


for improving and expanding library and reading facilities, 


and for 
better equipments, 


hostel facilities and-student welfare programmes, 
(6) Thelow amount of allocation. to technical a 


is à sad comment on the policy of the State 
sity education. 


nd scientific education 
Government on univer- 


Such is the broad picture of the State's fiscal policy on education, It 


should reconsider its appropriations to different heads of revenue exp: 
and following the lead given by Kerala and other States, 
expenditure on education at a rate higher than what is don 


enditure 
Provide for revenue 
€ at present, 


It is this picture of the State's financ: 
change. Gujarat should review its fiscal poli 
and professional education, 
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classes and communities but should also provide for the economically back- 
ward classes, It must be said to the credit of the Gujarat Government that it 
was one of the first of the State Governments in the country to make the 
benefit of free education available to the children of the people belonging to 
the low-income group. Initially, the scheme was made applicable to the chil- 
dren of those whose annual income from all sources did not exceed Rs. goo. 
The income limit was subsequently raised to Rs. 1,200 in the first instance in 
respect of students receiving secondary education and later on the scheme was 
extended so as to cover the children of all parents and guardians whose annual 
income from all sources exceeded Rs. 1200 but did not exceed Rs. 1800; those 
who had four or more children studying in Standards VIII to Xi or higher 
institutions and colleges would be eligible to half freeship for each child study- 
ing in secondary schools. 


This is certainly a laudable feature of the State Government's educational 
policy. But the scheme needs to be liberalised and made to cover the children 
of all parents and guardians who have two or more children studying in a high 
school or in a college and whose annual income from all sources is less than 
Rs. 1,800, With the mounting cost of living at a fast rate every year and with 
the price of essential commodities of daily use getting inflated owing to the 
unwarranted effect of the current devaluation of the Indian rupee, it will be 
necessary to extend the benefit of the latest fee concession even to the-below 
Rs. 1,800 low-income group of people with at least two children studying in 
classes V to XI or in colleges. If economic backwardness is the criterion for 
determining the eligibility of the beneficiaries, it is rational that the benefit 
of the scheme is extended to all the parents or guardians of school or college- 
going children belonging to the low-income group of annual earning less than 


Rs. 1,800, 


Asa result of this policy of the State Government to provide concession 
of free education to children of economically backward classes, considerable 
benefits have accrued to school-going children both in urban and rural areas. 
In 1962, it was claimed by the State Government that “ as a result of these 
Concessions about 50 to 55 Per cent of the students in the urban areas and 
about 60 to 65 per cent of them in rural areas will get free education ”. ( 12) 


The provision of free education to the children of low-income group is 
undoubtedly a bold and progressive measure on the part of the Gujarat 
Government, As regards the socially and culturally backward classes, the 
Gujarat Government,’ like other State Governments, has been providing frée 
education to the backward class students right from the primary to the 
R3 
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university stages of education. However, from 1964-65 onwards, in the 
case of the backward class children studying in secondrry schools, an income 
limit has been prescribed for eligibility for freeship. It is provided that şu. 
students who have secured 4o per cent of marks at the last annual examina- 
tion and whose parent's or guardian's income does not exceed Rs. 6,000 annually 
are eligible for scholarship ". (13) This measure seems to have been adopted 
to check the abuse of the concession for freeship on the mere basis of one's 
belonging to backward class communities and neglectiong studies in schools 


and colleges for which the benefit was provided, This step can also be considered 
as one in the right direction. 


The Policy of State Control 


Next to educational finance in importance is the Gujarat Government's 
policy of controlling school system. Strict control of the private enterprise in 
education dominated the British thinking all throughout the British adminis- 
tration of India, The State controlled the private educational institutions for 
political considerations, These considerations have no place now. 
is now the people’s State and is purely democratic, 


the State’s right to control private enterprise legally 


The State 
This does not take away 
as well as morally, 


But control does not mean interference, dictation and undue lording 
over and creation of a feeling of helplessness for the private management. 


The current policy of the Gujarat Government to control even academic 


work in secondary schools is extremely deplorable. Such a control is suicidal 


to the healthy growth of secondary education in the country. It is so unfor- 
tunate that the State government controls very rigidly school Curriculum, 


classroom teaching, examinations and experimentation. For every deviation 
Irom the Departmental prescription, prior permission of the District Educa- 


tional Inspector is deemed essential, and it takes distressingly long time to 
convince some of the die-hard inspecting officers about the potentiality of new 
educational ideas or schemes. And again, it is not necessary to control all the 
secondary schools in the State. What is needed on the part of the State 
Government are clearly defined goals and decisions on the essentials 


secondary school and a good secondary instructional programme, 
constitute the evaluative criteria. 


ofa good 
They should 
All those schools which satisfy these criteria 
must be given accreditation and be given a charter of freedom in curriculum, 
techniques of teaching, examination, experiments and research, 
schools too should be helped to move towards the attainment of the 


laid down, Such a policy would provide the necessary motivation 


The other 
goals thus 
and urge to 
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private schools to be better schools. The Kothari Commission's recommenda- 
tions also are in this direction. 


A clear policy of freedom to schools so as to motivate them to be better 
schools and to provide rich curricular offering and freeing them from unneces- 
sary curbs and checks should be boldly laid down by the Gujarat State for their 
private schools. The future of secondary education in the State would be safe 
and secure if such a revolutionary step can be taken. It would be an object 
lesson for other State Governments in the country. 


Thus, it is necessary to evolve a new concept of the control of private 
secondary schools. The schools' freedom for experimentaticn should be pre- 
served and encouraged. The attitude of the Gujarat State to private enterprise 
should be the paternal one which loves and fondles, respects the individuality 
of family members, supports them in all possible ways, gives them freedom 
when proper maturity or growth takes place, and yet does not hesitate to 
enforce discipline where and when it is deemed essential. 


The problem of control of giving freedom to school is, in fact, too com- 
plicated to be capable of an easy solution. The trouble with private enterprise 
in Gujarat is that it has secondary schools of all types. There are some very 
progressive schools to which, if freedom is given, the State Education Depart- 
ment may rest assured tbat the privileges would not be abused. The next 
type is of the average private school which is neither very good nor very bad. 
This type constitutes the normal private enterprise where judicious freedom 
but vigil and sympathetic control should prove benefcial. Then is the group 
of poor schools with indifferent and low administrative and educational stand- 
ards. It is this abnormal type of schools which justifies the exercise of vigorous 
control. Unfortunately, the Gujarat Government uses the rod of control for 
the “ black sheép ” as. well as the progressive schools, As suggested earlier, 
the latter should be accorded accreditation and more freedom to be still better 
schools. (14). The Kothari Education Commission has also recommended 
that “schools should be free to devise and experiment with new curricula suited 
to their needs ”. (15) 

The Threc-Language Formula 

It is claimed by the Gujarat Government that “it has accepted the three- 
language formula since 1945 and itis being implemented both in letter as well 
as in spirit. (16) The interpretation of the State .... of the three- 
language formula is somewhat like this. The first place is t be given to the 
mother-tongue or the regional language. Then comes the link language 
or Hindi, which is to be studied by all pupils as the second language. Last 
comes English which is to be studied as the third language. 
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The language policy of the Gujarat Government is based on this three- 
language formula. Its policy regarding the teaching of English stems from its 
following convictions about the three-language formula : 


"(x) English is to be learnt and to bs taught only as a third langaage 
and not asa first or the second language, unless the mother-tongue 
of the child concerned happpens to be English. 


(2) The total quantnm of English should be laid down for the entire 
country as a whole, as regards vocabulary, structure, grammar, 
etc. 


(3) After such a quantum has been laid down the actual class from 
which the teaching of English should commence should be left to 
the respective States. Generally, we do not favour its introduc- 
tion during the elementary stage”. ( 17) 


Thus, the Gujarat Government's views are that En 
age should begin only after the completion of the element 
VII. Even this stand would not have generated unfortunate heat and resent- 
ment in certain sections of the public, had the Government been responsive to 
their demand to allow the teaching of English from Std. V. onwards on a 
voluntary basis. When the State Government conceded this demand in 1965 
and permitted the teaching of English on an optional basis from Std, V, the 
measures announced to treat the Std. V to VII of Secondary schools as primary 
and reduce the grant in-aid of secondary schools, by calculating it on the basis 
of approved expenditure for primary schools, were interpreted in many quarters 
among urban schools as hostile to punish the urban schools for their persistent 
demands for English from Std. V onwards. One could only say that the policy 
adopted by the State in this respect is unfortunate and is not conducive to the 
maintenance of standards at the lower Secondary stage. 


glish as a third langu- 
ary stage, i.e. the Std, 


One wishes that the Gujarat Government appreciates the role of the 
private agency in secondary education. In 1962, about 90.6 Per cent of secon- 
dary schools in Gujarat were private. The State Government should adopt an 
attitude of understanding towards the private secondary schools which opt for 
teaching English in lower secondary classes. By appreciating the important 
role that the private agency has been playing in the field so far, 
should switch back to its former poliy of grant 
deterioration in education in Standards V to 
The present measure has not only created con: 
a large number of secondary schools but has 


the Government 
-in-aid, and prevent the possible 
VII of private secondary schools, 
siderable financial difficulties for 
forced many of them to Tecruit 
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teachers of sub-standard, professional equipments and calibre which would affect 
adversely the quality of elementary and secondary education. 


Further, the State should re-examine its three-language formula in the 
light of the recently announced recommendations of the Kothari Education 
Commission. The Commission has suggested a modification to the three-language 
formula leaving it to the student “ to choose voluntarily between Hindi and 
English as one of the three-lar.guages he will have to learn at the school stage 
(18). If the State Government would accept this modified formula, it will 
have two major advantages: It would relieve the student of the burden im- 
posed by the present language loaded curriculum of schools, and it would also 
give the State an opportunity to go back to its original grant-in-aid practices 
for classes V-VII in secondary schools, without losing its face. This would 
also encourage schools to engage teachers of better qualification and compet- 
tence to teach English or Hindi in Classes V to VII, which would help in 
raising the standards at this vital stage. 


The Medium of Instruction at the University Stage 


The medium of instruction at different levels advocated by the Gujarat 
Government and its language policy have been a centre of a fierce controversy 
Since its promulgation. 


The views of the State Government on the medium of instruction at 
different levels seem to derive their inspiration and support from the writings 
and speeches of Mahatma Gandhiji. The State's declared policy on the issue 


of medium of instruction is as follows : 


“ The Gujarat State believes firmly in the views expressed by Mahatma 
Gandhiji, and considers that the regional language should be made the medium 
of instruction at all stages of education. The fear that the regional languages 
have not developed sufficiently to serve as media of instruction at the univer- 
arly in scientific and technical subjects, is partly an 
imaginary apprehension. We must remember that all languages develop 
through usage and hence we should ensure wide spread use of the regional 
languages in order to bring about their speedy development, ” ( 19) 


sity stage, and particul 


In brief, the language policy and the policy regarding the medium of 
instruction at different levels appear to be geared toa two-fold objective of 
allanguage as a medium of instruction for all students, and 


adopting region 
Hindi as a link language throughout the State. 


for introducing 
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In Gujarat, the medium of instruction and examination at the higher 
stage varies in the three universities, In most of the Faculties of the Gujarat 
University the medium is the regional language; the Sardar Patel University 
provides for Gujarati, Hindi or English as the medium of instruction and exami- 
nation at the under-graduate level and English at the post-graduate level ; and 
the M. S, University of Baroda provides for the use of English exclusively as 
the medium of instruction and examination. This fact of the three State 
universities using different languages as medium of instruction and examina- 
tion has created problems for the students migrating from one university to the 
Other in the State, The public in general and the business and industrial com- 
munities in particular in the Gujarat State, and even outside have different 
images about the standards of attainment of the students of the three univer- 
sities. This has affected the market value of their graduate-outputs. In the 
Sardar Patel University, students do find it hard to switch over to the English 
Medium in post-graduate courses. after studying mostly in Gujarati in the 
under-graduate classes. The same difficulty is also experienced by a large per- 
centage of the students of the M. S. University, who had thei 
throughout in Gujarati. The medium isa real problem at th 
under-graduate stage. The artificial and confused situ 
universities of Gujarat can be remedied considerably by 


r schooling all 
€ preparatory and 
ation prevailing in the 


(1) The adoption of a general policy by all the universities to have 


regional language as the medium of instruction and examination at 
the university stage ; 


(2) Inall the universities of Gujarat, provision to be made for alter- 


native instruction in English and Hindi ( The centre should support 
such parallel courses ); 


(3) A large-scale adoption of English vocabula 


Ty in science, engineer- 
ing and technology and medicine in the reg 


ional language ; 
(4) Intensive teaching of English in universit 


arising the students with the technical voc 
areas of specialisation. 


ies with a stress on famili- 
abluary of their Iespective 


The Centre should help the State throu 


substantially. Medium isa question which is linked up with the improvement 
ol standards, and hence money spent on providing parallel instruction in 
Hindi or English or both will be for a right cause, This is likely to 


prove to be a more effective solution of the medium tangle in higher 
education. ( 20) 


gh the U.G.C, by raising its funds 
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CONCEPT OF ISLAMIC EDUCATION 
M. A. QURAISHI 


A study of the pedagogical literature of Islam and an examination of 
Muslim philosophical thought brings to light a manifoldness of educational 
aims and objects. For example, the author of the famous treatise on educa- 
tion, Jami e Bayan-al-Ilm, discussing at length aims of education, writes at 
one place: ““ Seek learning, for it (r) is conducive to religion, (2) awakens 
the intelligence of man, (3) isa companion in lonesomeness, (4) is useful in 


social contacts, and ( 5 ) it brings money. d 


But in spite of the variety of educational aims one does not fail to notice 
the dominance of the religious note. The Quran is the source and founda- 
tion of Muslim learning and it is, therefore, but natural if the educational scheme 
of the Muslims is much inclined towards religion. The main aim of education 
is “to understand the relation of man with God as revealed in the Holy 
Quran, " All educational activities of the Muslims were (and are) governed by 
this aim, though it has been approached by different ways and means. 

Explaining the meaning of education Imam Abu Hanifa says: “ Educa- 
tion means understanding of what makes or mars a soul: and learning some- 
thing without putting it into practice is meaningless. One should therefore 
know how to distinguish between right and wrong in regard to both this world 
and hercafter, and should choose the right conduct, so that his misguided 


intellect may not lead him ast 
him.” It is evident from thi 
Hanifa is to teach a right way of th 
ator of the thirteenth century, also emphasises the 
He says that “ knowledge is a quality which 
on provides insight into the secrets of learning 
and methods of treatment”, and “the object gü education is to attain the 
pleasure and goodwill of the Almighty and win Gira life.” peor Zarnuji 
education is an aid to attain taqwa ( piety ), conducive to everlasting bliss. He 
shows the typical medieval contempt for the “ mei aud here” and glorifies 
the life to come when he states that *t since education is bought at a great price 


it is a pity to waste it on this lowly, perishable world.” 


ray, and consequently Allah’s wrath may fall on 
s that the aim of education according to Abu 


inking and living. 


Zarnuji, an Arab educ 
religious aspects of education. 
illumines the mind, and educati 
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ideals of education. He declares that knowledge is an excellence in itself. 
It is a means of acquiring a share in the next world. Closeness of God can be 
reached only through knowledge. Manis the noblest creature on earth, and 
intellect is his noblest attribute. However much the individual branches of 
knowledge may differ in importance and dignity, learning as such is the highest 
attainment of humanity. Ghazzali believes that to teach is to worship. He 
writes: ““ He who pursues learning in order to make money so as to attain 
social position or to reduce his taxes and evade his obligations towards the 
Sultan; he who studies for the sake of any other ambition save that of serving 
God exposes himself to dire consequences. ” 


Hatim-al-Asamm, another mystic, also stresses the moral value of knowl- 
edge by pointing out the benefits he had gained from it, He says, “ True 
knowledge helps the soul to make itself loose from its attachment to people, its 
devotion to the lusts and vanities of this world, its craving for power and glory, 
its exposedness to the temptation of envy and enmity, its unscrupulousness 
in the struggle for existence and its reliance on skills or wealth rather than 
on the Lord. ” 


It has been said above that knowledge is a means to achieve taqta. The 
word taqwa is a comprehensive word and needs an explanation, 


Taqwa has been interpreted by different persons in different ways— 
Mohammad-bin-Khalil explains that, literally it (taqwa ) means to guard (oneself ) 
against injury, and therefore it implies strict precaution. In the shariat ( divine 
law) terminology it means keeping oneself from all that is injurious to the 
human soul (from the point of other worldliness) or is a state of human 
heart which motivates all virtuous deeds. Jt is stated that Omar bin Abdul 
Aziz took it to mean discarding all that God has prohibited and 
that is ordained. Some scholars have described a muttaqi, a man 
à plous person, as one who foregoes even such things as are no 
by the shariat, fearing that he may fall a victim to things objectio 


executing all 
of laqwa or 


t objected to 
nable, 


In the first stage of laqwa a person tries to keep himself free from all that 
is unlawful ( haram ), lest he should be punished eternally in hell, 

second stage he does all that he is enjoined to do by the religious 1 
abstains himself from doing what he is prohibited to do. 

when the service of God is the all-important duty for him, a 
ance he cuts himself away from all that is worldly. 
be gone through without one’s discriminating betwee 


In the 
aw and 
The final Stage is 
nd in its perform- 
All these Stages cannot 
n the good and the evil, 
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the desirable and the undesirable, and between what is permitted by religion 
and what is interdicted. Hence, to attain faqwa, knowledge is indispensable. 


Ibn Jama'ah views : 


Ibn Jama'ah, in his Tazkiralus-Sami, asserts that the aim of education 
should be moral and spiritual. He first enumerates the excellence of ilm 
(knowledge ) and the alim (a savant); and then warns that the excellence is 
only for those persons whose actions are in consonance with the knowledge 
they have acquired, and whose sole aim in gaining knowledge is the pleasure 
of God. IDn should not be acquired with an evil motive. In seeking ilm, there 
should be no desire of achieving any mundane object like respect, honour, 
wealth, and fame, etc. Ibn Jama‘ah quotes two traditions of the prophet to 
Prove his point : 


(i) One who seeks knowledge with the object of entering into dis- 
putations with foolish (ignorant ) persons, or of making the people bow to him 
in obedience or to show respect will be thrown into hell. 


(ii) Whosoever seeks ilm for (a purpose ) other than that of God, or 
if there be any other motive in its seeking, his place will be in hell. 


The foregoing discussion shows that knowledge in Islam is the way lead- 
ing to right conduct, which implies purging the heart of all worldly ambitions, 
building a lofty moral character, and the cultivation of virtue. 


In an effort, therefore, to attain this Islamic ideal of education, it was 
ld be directed to form moral habits. There are 
numerous quotations from famous ulama wherein students are advised to 
acquire high moral standards in life. Abu Marzuq bin >hahid (d. 724 AH.) 
advises his son: “ My son, seek the company of ulama and fuguha; gain 
knowledge from them ; learn from them good manners. o 


necessary that students shou 


* Weigh thy actions on the balance of the 
like his actions are good, all unlike his are 
says to ibn Mubarak: '' We desire more 
ditions ( of the prophet ). ” 


Sufyan bin ‘ Uaina says: 
Prophet's character; all that are 
bad." And Mukhallad bin Husain 
to learn good conduct than to seek the tra 


The teachers taught their pupils to achieve this goal of education. Ibn 
Jama‘ah says that one of the teacher’s duties is to instruct his pupils to prove 
the goodness of his motive and the sincerity of his purpose by his words and 
deeds. The teacher should set the gaining of God’s favour, propagating learn- 
ing, strengthening the sharia, proclaiming what is true and inhibiting what is 
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false, as the aim of education and culture; forif knowledge is not sought with 


a pious motive, it is impossible to derive benefit from it. Good motive alone 
makes knowledge a blessing. 


At another place, Ibn Jama‘ah says about the students: “It is the duty 
of the students to keep their heart free from all evil like malice, enmity, dis- 
belief and impure tboughts, that it may be capable of absorbing knowledge, and 
that it may assimilate its fine points. Im is internal prayer, and heart's wor- 
Ship. Just as external prayer is not acceptable without purity (faharat), so 
internal worship is unacceptable without purity of heart. A tradition goes to 
say: Thereis a piece (of flesh) in the body ; if it is healthy, the body is 
healthy; and if it is diseased, the body is diseased, Remember, it is the 
heart." Ibn Jama‘ah also observes that: “ The Second condition in the 
quest for knowledge is the student's sincerity of motive, By this is meant 
that he aims to gain God's favour, regulate his conduct in conformity with 
His commands, keep sharia alive, and enlighten his heart, ” 


The result of setting such a high ideal of education 
men spent their lives in supreme unconcern Íor worldl 
aware that in possessing knowledge they had a more va 
Barmaki ( Bermicide ) writes: “I have never met a 
He was presented with a lac of dirhams but he decline 


not want to be taunted by people that I accepted re 
the sunna.” 


was that many learned 
y gains, for they were 
luable treasure, Jaafar 
gari like Isa bin Yunus, 
d saying, ‘By God I do 
muneration for teaching 


From all that has preceded one can unde 
in Islamic education was Prominent, and the 
of learning was the service of God; that the o 
was the preparation of the human race for ano 
was wicked and sinful for one to venture on t 
the sincerity and purity of motive. 
pursuit of knowledge, 


rstand that the religious aim 
highest and Principal: function 
bject of teaching and studying 
ther world. and, finally, that it 
he quest for knowledge without 
Motive or niyyat is a vital factor in the 


Importance of Non-Religious Knowledge, 


But this idealistic religious aim of education in I 
conclude that it did not attach any importance to si 
necessary for the discharge of every day civic duties, 
the study of sciences useful for civic and social pu 


actually made it obligatory, and has never interdict 
grounds, 


slam should not leaq One to 
uch other knowledge as ig 
Islam has not only allowed 
Tposes, but at times it has 
ed thir study on Teligious 
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Even when itis asserted that all knowledge should be acquired to gain 
God's favour, it should be borne in mind that a momin’s (a believer's) every 
action is supposed to he performed to please Him. The determinent of the good- 
ness of his action is his motive. The worldliest of the worldly actions, if done 
with the idea that it will benefit one for whom it is done, will be pleasing to 
God. A tradition of the prophet goes like this: “ Many actions which appear 
to be worldly, become other worldly because of their pious motive, and many 
actions which look to be religious turn into worldly ones on account of impious 
motive, " Moreover, in Abu Daud the text of a tradition is: ‘ One who attains 
knowledge by which God's favour is obtained to achieve his worldly ends, will 
on the day of judgment be denied even the fragrance of Heaven." From this 
itis manifest that Islam does not like the idea that a person should use 
religious sciences as a means to secular ends. For non-religious ends 
there are non-religious science and w/ama have declared many of them as 
farz-i-kifaya. 


Classifying all branches of knowledge into (1) ulum-i-sharía (religious 
sciences) and ( 2 ) ulum-i-ghair-sharia ( non-religious sciences ), Imam Ghazzali 
writes ; 


“ By religious sciences I mean those branches of knowledge which are 
directly learnt from the apostles of God. Reason does not lead us towards 
them, as it makes up learn arithmetic; nor are they learnt by experience, as 
the science of medicine is systematised; nor are they learnt merely by hearing, 


as philology is learnt..... 
“ Among the non-religious sciences, some are approved, and some are 
disapproved, and some are merely permissible. .. . . 
ed sciences are those which are conducive to the welfare of 
the society, e.g medicine and arithmetic, etc. Then there are degrees 
, €. 


of excellence in these sciences; some of them are farz-i-kifaya, some the 
acquisition of which is afzal; and some which may be acquired but not 


compulsorily. 


“ The approv 


es which are helpful in the conduct of the 
e cannot afford to ignore , for instance, 
medicine, the study of which is important for the preservation of health, or 
arithmetic which is of help in many contracts and division o inherited pro- 
Perty......, Similarly, many vocations like agriculture, horticulture, weaving, 
tailoring, hair-dressing are also essential for society, and if in any city no one 


“ Farz-i-kifaya are those scienc 
affairs of the world, and which w 
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pursues any one of these professions, it endures much hardship...... There- 
fore, it is undesirable to give up these vocations the learning of which is obli- 
gatory as farz-i-kifaya.” 


Again, on another occasion, under I/m he has included all the sciences 
and professions, and his ideas on them can be summarised as under : 3 


““ You cannot have a well-ordered spiritual plane unless you have a well- 
ordered worldly plane. The proper organisation of the latter depends on tlie 
proper functioning of the several professions. 


"There are three kinds of professions : 


(a) Professions which are fundamentally important for the existence of 
society, viz. ( 1) agriculture, for man's food ; (2) weaving, for his clothing ; 
(3) engineering, for his housing ; and (4) governance, for domestic manage- 
ment and administration of the state. 


(b) Professions which provide means and instruments for the above 
viz., iron-mongering, and carding, etc. ; 


: (c) Professions which are auxiliary to the first kind, viz., cooking 
tailoring, etc. ç 
The professions of the first kind are superior to the rest ; but in them also 
governance is of the highest order, for it is responsible for the organisation of 


the society. People who belong to this profession can be divided into four 
groups: 


(x) The first in order are the apostles and messengers of God who are 
the teachers and guides of the world. 


(2) The next are the Caliphs and Sultans who issue 


j firmans for 
maintenance of law and order. Their rule is external. d 


(3) The third are the ulama, who are the successors to 
, the 
They rule over the hearts of the people, D um 


(4) The last are the preachers who reform the common people 


The noblest occupation after a prophet's role is that of i 
ledge and of teaching moral habits to the people. 
the importance of teachers, 


mparting know- 
Ghazzali, while discussing 
however, warns the ulama not to be Proud of their 
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own attainments and not to look down upon others. The non-religious ulum 
are of definite importance in the successful management of the affairs of the 
world. He compares the men learned in religious sciences to an army of 
soldiers fighting a holy war in the cause of religion, and the masters of the 
other sciences to the garrisons posted on the borders for the defence of the 
realm. 


The concept of education in Islam as sketched above will perhaps appear 
to be unrealistic‘and impracticable in the present day world where mundane 
values determined by the march of science and technology are prized more 
than spiritual ones. Imbued with a pragmatic or materialistic philosophy of 
life a large number of people find it difficult to reconcile themselves even with 
the idea of making a reference to idealistic goals of lffe. But devoid of ideal- 
ism, what is life but a jejune exercise in existence on a low plane of animal- 
ity? We in our educational institutions are making frenzied efforts to produce 
what we claim ,to be good administrators, engineers, doctors, scientists, 
teachers and the like. But in the context of the student rowdyism that the 
country is a passive witness to, have we ever made a sincere effort to ignite 
in our pupils a moral spark that may prove a beacon light in their life, now 
and later? The prime need of the hour is to produce good men, possessed of 
whom the country would rid herself of the several problems causing a severe 
headache to her. The educational edifice which we so ardently desire to raise 
high, if not reinforced by moral material, will, to our utter dismay, be 
found in course of time to have been built on sand. 
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A STUDY OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF GOVERNMENT 
OF INDIA MERIT SCHOLARS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


C. L. SAPRA 
Introduction 


Public schools have come to occupy a definite but limited place in our 
educational system, These schools like their counterparts in England claim that 
they lay emphasis on training for leadership and responsibility. Through a rich 
variety of programmes organised in a selective environment, public schools seek 
to develop character and personality of their pupils in all their manifestations 
which is sadly ignored in ‘ non-public ° schools. 

Immediately after independence the financial position of some of the public 
schools in India started deteriorating. These schools raised the tuition fee to 
augment their enrolment. Two alternatives were open to them: 


(i) either to reduce the rate of fees to attract a large number of students ; 


(ii) orto close down. 

The first alternative was not possible because of high maintenance expendi- 
ture per student in these schools. The Government of India felt concerned 
about the situation and thought that it would be unfortunate if these “ first 
rate" schools were forced to close down because of financial difficulties. The 
Government of India, therefore, decided to come to their rescue by giving them 
direct financial help in the first instance. A provision of Rs. r lakh was made 
in the Central budget for 1950-51. Later in 1953-54 a scheme called “ Merit- 
cum-mearis Scholarship Scheme for Study in Residential Schools ” was instituted. 
The scheme served two purposes: 

To indirectly assist public schools to tide over their financial difficulties, 


Tə 
by sending merit scholars to these schools and paying for their fees as 
subsidy. 

2. To extend the benefits of public school education to meritorious stu- 


dents coming from the lower income brackets. 


Need for the Study: 


Ever since the inceptio 
years, serious doubts and misgi 


about the utility of the scheme. 
~are mostly drawn from the lower income groups are not accepted by their 


fee-paying peers who hail from higher strata of society. They further argue 
that even the teachers of public schools, influenced as they are by the socig- 


RS 


n of the scheme and its operation in subsequent 
vings have been expressed in certain quarters 
Some of the critics feel that merit scholars who 
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economic background of students, discriminate against merit scholars. The 
critics contend that social rejection of merit scholars by their rich fee-paying 
peers and teachers in public schools lead to adjustment difficulties for them, 
In 1964-65, the investigator conducted a systematic study to test the validity 
of this contention. 


The purpose of this paper is to present in a nut-shell the objectives, the 
procedure, and the results of the study. 


Objectives 
Following were the specific objectives of the study : 


1. To find out the relationships between the self-perception of Govern- 
ment of India merit scholars and such variables as their lower economic status, 
their higher scholastic achievement, their length of stay in public schools, socio- 
metric choices of their peers and teachers' opinion of them. 


2. To examine the influence of lower economic status and higher scholas- 


tic achievement of merit scholars on the social acceptance or social rejection 
by their rich fee-paying peers. 


3. To study the relationship between the length of stay of merit scholars 
in public schools and their adjustment in these schools, 

4. To examine the influence of lower economic status and higher scholas- 
tic achievement of merit scholar on the attitude of public school teachers 
towards them. 

Procedure 


(a) The Sample 


The public schools, namely, Modern School, New Delhi, and Mayo College, 
Ajmer were selected for the purpose of this study. Forty-five merit scholars were 
included in the sample, of which 28 were studying in Modern School and 17 in 
Mayo College. Only those merit scholars were selected for the sample who had 
been placed in these two schools by the Government of India during 1959 
through 1963. 

(b) Tools and Techniques used 


The data were collected from the follow: 


EE. ES ing three sources : 
he records of the Union Ministry of E i ip Divi 
0. y of Education (Scholarship Divi- 


(ii) the school records ; and 


(iii) the merit scholars themselves, their peers and their teachers 
The type of information collected from the r 


c coord M 
Education pertained to the details of the merit- — e M 


cum-means scholarship scheme, 
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The data gathered from the schools included the background information 
about the schools, and the results of annual examination (1963-64) of the 
classes in which the Government of India merit scholars were studying. 


Evidence with regard to the social adjustment of merit scholars in public 
schools was obtained by using three tools, namely : 


(i) Social Adjustment Inventory (for Self-rating by merit scholars ), 
(ii) Socio-metric Test ( for peer-rating of merit scholars), and 


(iii) A 5-point Rating Scale on ro personality characteristics related to 
social adjustment ( for teacher-rating of merit scholars). 


All the three tools were constructed by the investigator himself on the 
lines of some foreign tests, because no such instruments standardised in the 
Indian situation were available, For example, some of the items in the Social 
Adjustment Inventory were adapted from Reger's “ Test of Personality Ad- 
justment". Before the final administration, the tools were tried out on some of 
the students and teachers of secondary schools in Delhi. After slight modifica- 
tions, these were personally administered by the investigator in both the public 
Schools. 


(c) Analysis of data 
The responses obtained were qualified according to the scoring keys 
already prepared and tabnlated. 


By applying student's t-test, it was found that there were no significant 
differences between the mean scores for the two groups of merit scholars from 
Modern School, New Delhi and Mayo College, Ajmer. The two groups Were, 
belong to the same sample drawn from the same popula- 


therefore, presumed to 
ysis was done on the scores for the combined group of 


[ tion and all further anal 
45 scholars. 
ic status of merit scholars was determined on the basis of 


The socio-metr È 
metric test obtained by them from 


scores converted from the raw scores on socic- 
their peers, 

square, Pearson 7 and Biserial z were used to 
he different variables used in the study. 
ed up in the table below : 


Statistical techniques of Chi- 
find out the relationships between t 
The results of these relationships are summ 


TABLE 


showing results of relationships between variables, viz., 


r. Scores on Social Adjustment 
Test ( Peer-rating of merit scholars ) 


ting Scale ( Teacher-rating of merit scholars ) 


Inventory ( Self-rating by merit scholars ) 


2. Scores on Sociometric 


3, Averaged scores on Ra 
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4. Economic background of merit scholars ( according to income catego- 
ries prescribed by the Government of India ) 


5. Duration of Stay of merit scholars in public schools 
6. Scholastic Achievement of merit scholars 


I 2 3 4 5 6 
T —.38644 II.06* —.318/ —.380£ .307@ 
2. —.o61 —.085 .40344 .216 
3. .299£ —.138 44789 


££ Pearson v is significant at .or level 
* Chi-square is significant at .or level 
£ Pearson is significant at .05 level 
@ Biserial z is significant at .05 level 
@@ Biserial + is significant at .or level 


Findings 
The findings of the study are summed up here-under : 


r. Self-perception of the Government of India merit scholars in public 
schools is not dependent upon the sociometric choices of their peers. It depends 
upon the opinion of their teachers about them, their length of stay in public 
schools and their scholastic attainments. 

2. There is no relationship between the peer-rating and the teacher- 


y E ratin 
of merit scholars with regard to their adjustment in public schools. i 


3. The merit scholars, when placed in public schools, do not suffer from 
inferiority complex because of their lower economic status. 


4. The rich fee-paying peers of merit scholars in public schools are neither 
influenced by the lower economic status nor the higher scholastic achievement 
of the latter in their social relations with them. Hence the feeling expressed by 
some of the critics of the Government of India merit-cum-means scholarship 
scheme that a large majority of merit scholars because of their poor family 
background are not accepted by their rich peers in public schools, is not borne 
out by the results of this study. 


5. Merit scholars do face some difficulty of adjustment within the peer- 
group in the initial years of their placement in public schools which is probably 
due to the strangeness of environment and not due to their lower economic 
status. With the passage of time, the peers change their attitude towards 
merit scholars and accept them as members of the gtoup. Thus the longer the 
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period of stay of merit scholars in public schools, the better is their social 
adjustment within the school. 


6. In their ratings of merit scholars, teachers of public schools are 
influenced by the lower economic status and the higher scholastic achievement 
of merit scholars. They rate those merit scholars higher who come from com- 
paratively better off homes than those who come from lower income brackets. 
Again, they discriminate against those merit scholars whose performance in 
studies is poor. 

Conclusion 


From the above findings, it is evident that it is not the rich fee-paying 
peers but the public school teachers who are somewhat responsible for the 
adjustment problems of merit scholars in public schools. We, therefore, feel 
inclined to suggest to the public school teachers that they should show some 
understanding in their judgement of and attitude towards the Government of 
India merit scholars. They should not discriminate against them on the basis 
of either their economic status or scholastic achievements, 


These findings, based as they are on the study of a small sample, need to 
be corroborated by replication of the study with larger sample. 


aao" 
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CURRENT RESEARCH IN SECONDARY 


SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
B. P. LULLA 


Introduction : 

The nature and scope of research in curriculum could be easily understood 
if the connotation and context of the term * Curriculum is properly analysed. 
The word ‘curriculum’ means a group of courses and planned experiences which 
a student has under the guidance of the school or college.’ It is derived from 
the Latin root ‘Currus’ which means a race course or a chariot. ‘Currus’ 
originates from the Latin verb “ Currere” (= to run) which appears to have 
some semblance to Sanskrit root “ Krid” (= to play). Thus, the term “ curri- 
culum ' in original context means a runway or race course in a vast field. As 
adapted in the field of education, it means the organised programmes of learning 
or tracks of study in the field of knowledge or human experience. 

It is evident from the above analysis that curriculum is a comprehensive 
term and therefore the research in it will be equally wide inscope. There is no 
aspect of education which is not included in the curriculum concept. The 
earlier attempts of research on the concept of curriculum have been purely 
pedagogical for various reasons. The pedagogical research in curriculum means 
the actual teaching of various subjects in schools. For simplification, the cur- 
riculum as a total concept could be divided into two major aspects as follows: 


CU S 


Pradtios 
( Teaching of Subjects ) 
1. Languages 
2. Social Studies 
3. Mathematics 


Theory 
(Formulation of Principles ) 
I. Foundations 

2. Objectives 


3. Organization ' 
4. Teaching Materials 4. 5 ax 
. Preparation 5. Arts and Crafts 
5. Teacher Prep CEU teed 


6. Evaluation Programme 
7. Research, Revision, etc. 


Lop-sided Research in Curriculum 

The review of about 250 curriculum studies done in Indian universities 
leads one to conclude that research in this area has been lop-sided rather than 
balanced, The reasons for such a lop-sided research are as follows : 

tionary of Education (New York: McGraw-Hill Book com- 


7. Music, etc. 


1 Carter V. Good ( Ed. ), Dici 
pany, Inc., 1959), p. 149, 
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I. The teachers colleges in India have concentrated more on teaching 
methods and pedagogical practices rather than on development of a 
sound curriculum theory. No awareness in this area has been created 
in trainees or in public by the teachers colleges in India. 


2. Curriculum theory has been a recent addition to the parlance of modern 
education which is based on the freedom of learner and teacher in the 
curricular process, The lead in this direction has been taken by the 
schools of the United States where curricula are developed in view of 
the individual and community needs rather than prescribed by experts 
from above. 


3. Until recently, curricula were constructed by the subject specialists 
and controlled and evaluated by administrative experts. This did 
not allow for frequent revision or experimentation in curriculum since 
it meant uncertain grounds for administrators. 


4. Since examination patterns and supervisory procedures were rigid and 
routinized, any change in curricula was upsetting to the whole system, 
Such a change-over was not appreciated by the educational adminis- 


trators who were more interested in the past in regulation of program- 
mes and not in reform or research in them. 


5. There has been lack of trained and experienced personnel in the field 
of curriculum research. There is no literature available on curriculum 
planning process and community needs surveys in our country, 

Thus, research in curriculum theory as such is of a very recent origin. 

The agencies like Department of Curriculum, Methods and Textbooks ( NCERT) 
and Centre of Advanced Study in Education ( CASE ) are only a few years old. 
Some university departments of education have recently started post-graduate 
courses in curriculum theory. It can be safely said that the imbalance in curri- 
culum studies will now be corrected with the efforts put forth by the above 
agencies. 


Inadequate Amount of Curriculum Research 
All-India survey of educational research done by the University Grants 


Commission reveals the following order of various areas of educational in- 
vestigations : 


TABLE 
Rank Areas of Research Percentage 
Score 
r Measurement and Evaluation 24.87 


2 Curriculum, Text-books and Libraries 10.60 
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Rank Area of Research Percentage 
3 Interest, guidance and counselling 9.80 
4 Basic, pre-primary and primary education 7.85 
5 Teaching of subjects and methods 7-31 
6 Teacher Education 7-15 
7 Historical Studies in Education 7:35 
8 School organisation 5-19 
9 Educational Administration 4.74 

10 Educational Philosophy and Sociology 4.36 
ii Miscellaneous 3:30 
I2 Social Education 3.00 
13  Audio-visual Education and Aids 2.06 

I.2I 


14 Women’s Education 


(Source : Papers prepared for U.G.C. Committee meeting for educational research 
in India held on 12th Sept., 1966 ) 


The curriculum (i.e. syllabus) along with text-books and libraries ranks 
second in the above list. The first rank goes to the measurement and evalua- 
tion techniques including construction of tests and examinations, Even though 
the score of the item five in the list which is closely related to the total concept 
of curriculum is added to the score of item two, therank does notchange. But, 
it is to be noted that the nature of research under those items is largely 
pedagogical and the amount of studies under those items does not appear to be 
much in view of the significance and scope that curriculum research has in 


educational research. It is inadequate on the whole since it accounts for only 


1096, 


Lack of Published Material: 

So far as curriculum theory is concerned, there are hardly any publications 
A vast amount of literature exists on teaching methodo- 
since it had to serve the needs of teacher trainees 
ucation in India. No attempt seems to be 
based on Indian educational thought. No 
principles of curriculum 


yet available in India. 
logy of different subjects 
during the last century of teacher ed 


made to develop a curriculum theory : 
the curriculum planning process, 


books were written on R HR 
rricular programmes, bases for curriculum revision 


construction, preparation of cu 


or reform, evaluation and experimentation in curriculum, etc. 


rganisations at any level in India devoted to 


Curiculum Development exclusively through 
urriculum problems that 


There are no professional o 
create a consistent thought on 
annual deliberations or expert committee reports on c 
R6 
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our country faces. There is no comparable body in India as the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development ( NEA) of the United States which 
produces year books on Curriculum theory in America. 

Besides the curriculum section in the Mudaliar Commission Report in 1952, 
the Ministry of Education has until now published only one useful study done 
by Prof. Henry Harap who came as the UNESCO Adviser in Curriculum Devel- 
opment to the Central Bureau of Text-book Research during 1957-58. The 
author has strongly recommended the appointment of a Deputy Director of 
Curriculum in each state who should perform the following functions : 


1. Encourage regional and district inspectors to organise programmes of 
instructional improvement. 


2. Conduct curriculum conferences for inspectors, headmasters and 
teachers. 


3. Encourage Training Colleges to organise seminars and workshops on 
leadership in curriculum development. 


4. Establish experimental centres for school improvement. 


5. Stimulate headmasters to organise pre-school conferences of teachers 
for the study of their teaching problems. 


6. Make such plans for induction of new Syllabi as demonstrations, staff 
meetings, and advisory services, 


7. Encourage headmasters to conduct staff meetings which give greater 
attention to instructional problems, 


These measures were intended to stimulate academic thinking on curri- 
culum and to produce a literature in this area, 


It is surprising why such a 
scheme has not yet been implemented, í 


A few publications have recently been brought out by the Central Bureau 
of Text-book Research, Department of Curriculum, Methods and Text-books and 
the Curriculum Unit of the Centre of Advanced Study in Education. Thus, 
there is on the whole a serious shortage of published material in the area of 
curriculum development theory. Hence, researchers are not motivated to study 
scientifically or experiment with the ideas, concepts and hypotheses held by 
the writers in this field or expressed by them in their works, 


Trends in Curriculum Research Abroad: 


Since World War II there has been a universal demand for curriculum 
change and reform for every country. This has led to research in curriculum 
planning and development through the departments of education or special 


3 Henry Harap, Improvement of Curriculum in Indian Schools (Ministry of Education, 


Govt, of India, 1959) p. 92, 
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bureaux of curriculum studies. A wide variety of research in curriculum abroad 
is reported in the UNESCO Bulletin No. 28 captioned ** Curriculum Revision and 
Research ” published in 1938. The Report brings out two main generalizations 
ə the role of research in curriculum development in the folloving 
words: 


[o points which have been emphasized throughout deserve reitera- 
pon in this concluding section. First; fundamental and lasting 
improvements in education can take place when teachers, parents, lay 
and professional groups, as well as educational officials work together 
to revise and improve the school curriculum. Second, a school cur- 
riculum will be effective in so far as it is based on adequate knowledge 
of how children grow and learn and of the needs of modern society. 
The first is a matter of public relations and the second of research.? 


The research in curriculum in other countries includes largely the following 
aspects ( mentioned here in a brief outline) : 
General principles of curriculum building. 
Cooperative curriculum development. 
Analysis of syllabi in various subjects. 
Measurement of learning process. 
Organisation of curriculum. 
Media of teaching. 
Social surveys on curriculum. 
Diversification of curricula needs. 
Unit planning. 
Adaptation of curriculum to local needs. 
Effects of examination on curriculum organisation. 
12. Scholastic retardation. 
13. Remedial teaching and self-study assignments. 
14. Diagnosis of pupils’ difficulties. 
15. Experiments with different types of schools. 
26, Core Curriculum. 
17. Adaptation of time- 
and physical development. 
18. Effectiveness of various teaching methods. 
19. Extra-curricular activities. 
20. Schoollibrary materials. 
21. Analysis of text-books. 


22. Teaching aids and their use. 
23. Medium of instruction in schools and colleges. 


o6 eu mo e s H 
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tables and curricula to children's mental abilities 


3 UNESCO,Curriculum Research and Revision, 


Bulletia No. 28, p. 31. 
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24. Duration of school work. 

25. Concept development in various subjects. 

26. Study habits. 

27. Reading abilities. 

28. Individual instruction. 

29. Human relations in curriculum development. 
30. Revision and modernization of curricula, etc. 


There has been lately an interdisciplinary approach to study curriculum 
problems. The volume called Review of Educational Research (AERA) of 
June 1966 devoted to curriculum planning and development concludes that 
“ curriculum research has a role going beyond assessment of pupil outcomes. It 
includes delineation of the content-instructional-organisation-teaching-learning 
systems and application of research designs within each to differentiate between 
input and output variables. Hypothesis testing should replace much assump- 
tion making. As a generalist the curriculum researcher can make a significant 
transdisciplinary contribution to curriculum development ”.5 


Need for a Consistent Theory : 


It appears from the review of the current research in curriculum in India 
or elsewhere that the basic and clear-cut curriculum theory is lacking. There 
have been sporadic attempts of research in different areas of curriculum with- 
out consistent schemes to guide the efforts of researchers, There has been too 
much proliferation of new ideas and small-scale findings based on Surveys or 
analyses without enough hypothesis testing or predictive research, Building of 
basic theory is the very foundation of studies and researches in curriculum 
development. Such a theory will take account of the following fundamental 
questions considered in relation to each country and its needs : 


1. Why are children made to learn? ( Objective) 
2. What are they learning ? (Content) 
3. How are they learning ? (Methods) 
4. Does the learning measure upto expectations ? ( Evaluation ) 
5. How could it be reoriented and revitalized further ? 


( Improvement ) 
Conclusion: 


This paper has briefly outlined the current trends and issues in curriculum 
research in India and abroad. The main observations are as follows : 
I. Curriculum has a vast scope of research and studies due to its wide 
connotation. 


2. Curriculum research has been lop-sided and stereotyped in India, 


* Ibid, pp. 27-28. 
* American Educational Research Association, 


Review of Educational Research, Vol. 36, 
No. 3, June 1966, 
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3. The amount of research in curriculum is inadequate in view of its 
Scope. 
4. There is a lack of published material for various reasons 


5. There is absence of a curriculum theory in India or elsewhere to serve 
as basis for scientific studies. 
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Summary : 


Recreational interests of 62 high and 50 low IQ boys, and 53 high and 60 
low IQ girls in the oth, roth and 11th classes of higher secondary schools were 
studied by a check list of 30 items. IQ 110 and above formed the criterion of 
high IQ, while IQ 85 and below formed that of low IQ. Preferences of the upper 
50 percent and lowest 50 percent of the high IQ and the low IQ groups respec- 
tively were compared. School activities were more common in high IQ students, 
both boys and girls. Individual, out-of-doors, and aggressive activities were 
more popular in low IQ boys. Low IQ girls, like their male .counterparts, 
indulged more in aggressive activities. High IQ girls were conspicuous for their 
preference of social recreation such as walking together, talking together, eating 
together, sitting together in restaurants or parties and talking, and even study- 
ing together. 

Related Research : 

Smith (6), Lehman and Witty (4), Leach (3), Reeves and Slater (5), 
Bell ( r ), Gross (2) and others have surveyed the recreational interests of school 
children of different IQ ranges. Their general finding is that children of different 
t types of activities. Some of their specific findings 
are: (i) High IQ students have more mature and wider interests and hobbies 
than their low IQ counterparts; they also are drawn more towards the school 
activities, (ii) Dramatics, writing, group discussion, listening to talks, and 
book reviews attract high IQ students, while social activities are preferred more 
by low IQ students. (iii) Manual activities, more active and exacting games, 
and vigorous interests are less preferred by high IQ students. 

Method: : 

Government Senior Model Higher Secondary School for Boys and Girls, 
Higher Secondary School of Jullundur, considered as being fairly typical of 
schools in the urban sectors of the Punjab State, were chosen for the study, 
The total population in the two schools was 1928, and the average IQ of the 


students was 100. 
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Of the 563 students in Higher Secondary classes (oth, roth and rrth), 
So percent were administered the Lorge Thorndike Intelligence Test Level 4 
Form A Non-verbal. The students of IQ’s rro or above and go or below were 
set apart for the purpose of studying the significant differences in recreational 
interests between high and low IQ students. Such students comprised appro- 
ximately the upper 50 percent (of high IQ group ) and the lowest 50 percent 
( of low IO group) of the students who were tested for intelligence. Their actual 
numbers were 62 high and 50 low IQ boys, and 53 high and 60 low IQ girls. 


A check list consisting of 32 items of recreational interest or activities 
most popular with the students of these two schools was prepared. These items 
were: playing Badminton, Basketball, Football, Hockey or Volleyball ; going 
together for walks, shopping or excursions; riding bicycles; eating together in 
restaurants or sitting together in groups and talking; listening to records or 
radio, dancing; going to cinemas, playing pranks or playing cards: attending 
school athletics or other school programmes; participating in school dramatics, 
discussion groups, talks and red-cross activities; wrestling, boxing or racing ; 
studying together ; having parties, sewing, gardening or preparing dishes ; swim- 
ming, hiking; studying alone, thinking or brooding or going out alone, A 
column for “any other activities” not covered in the check list was provided, 


The check list was administered to the students classified according to 
their IQ levels and the frequency of responses for each item on the check list 
determined. The chi-square test of significance was utilized to know whether 
differences in frequency of response each item were statistically significant, 


Fiadings : 


The differences at the five percent level of confidence, between high IQ 
and low IQ students in relation to the recreational interests they like were: 


All the lowest IQ boys in oth, roth and rıth classes participated signi- 
ficantiy more frequently in playing foot-ball, volley-ball, hiking, fighting and 
riding bicycle, while their more intellectually—sophisticated peers played signi- 
ficantly more badminton, attended and participated in more school activities, 
both curricular and cocurricular. 


Class-wise analysis of boys showed that gth class students of low IQ went 
for fishing and boating or on other out-of-door errands to a greater degree 
while in roth and rrth classes the same ability group showed greater participa- 
tion in going to cinemas and eating together in restaurants as well 
for fishing and boating. The roth and rrth class 
went for swimming or hiking significantly more ofte 
Thus most of the significant differences showed sig: 
tion by the lowest IQ boys. 


as going 
boys of the high 1Q group 
n than their low IQ peers. 
nificantly greater participa- 
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Lowest IQ girls of all the three classes took part significantly more in 
playing hockey or football with their class-mates, while high IQ girls of these 
very classes showed significantly greater preferences for playing badminton, 
going for swimming and excursions, sitting in restaurants and talking, enjoying 
parties, going to cinemas, attending to and participating in school athletics, 
dramatics or other school programms, and studying together. 


Class-wise analysis of girls showed that oth class students of high IQ part- 
icipated significantly more often with their class-mates in going for swimming, 
eating together in restaurants, going to school athletics and other school pro- 
grammes. Thelow IQ girls of the same class had greater interest in playing 
basket-ball, going for fishing, and meeting other people. In roth and rrth class- 
es, the high IQ girls took significantly greater interest in going on excursions 
or picnics, enjoying parties, and going for school athletics. The highest IQ girls 
in these classes checked significantly more often activities such as playing cards, 
listening to radio, reading together and going in for discussion. Thus most of 
the significant differences of girls at the three classes went in favour of those 
who had higher IQ’s, 


Discussion ; 


Boys of low intelligence more often go in for the more individual, out-of- 
door recreational interests, with few or no other persons as companions. Low 
IQ girls, like low IQ boys, tend to also take part more often in aggressive types 
ofactivities, Probably lonely or individual activities alone satisfy the needs of 
low IQ students. Social interests can be pursued with at least a fair amount of 
intelligence which those having low IQ lack. Generally, unskilled and unselected 
recreational interests is perhaps what may be expected to be popular with the 
dull students, as social, skiiled and selected interests draw their origin as well as 
vitality from brightness or greater intelligence potential. 


Going in for school activities is significantly more popular with boys and 
girls of high intelligence, showing that such activities may full the needs of the 
more intelligent to a greater degree than those of the less intelligent. Scholastic 
Work requires at least a normal amount of intelligence and hence this finding. 


Girls of high intelligence are significantly more interested in recreation 
involving a social set-up such as is there in parties, eating together in restau- 
rants and talking together. This is what may be expected because greater 
intelligence makes the mare go in socials. 

Students of very high intelligence tend to be mature, judicious, and highly 
selective in the matter of choosing recreational activities. This is probably 
because maturity and discrimination in social as well as individual functioning 


stem from the basic intellect inherent in an individual, 
R7 
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The findings of this study, though not very much different from those of 
similar studies undertaken elsewhere, are highly suggestive. 
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SWITCH OVER TO REGIONAL LANGUAGES AT ALL STAGES 


Government Announcement in Parliament : 

The education minister, Dr. Triguna Sen, announced in the Lok Sabha 
that the Government of India had accepted in principle that Indian languages 
should now be adopted as media of instruction at all stages and in all subjects 
including agriculture, engineering, law, medicine and technology. 

In a statement on the medium of instruction, Dr. Sen said the Govern- 
ment has come to this decision in view of all the weight of a academic and 
public opinion and the fact that Indian languages had already been adopted as 
media of education almost universally at the school stage. 

Dr. Sen said the Government was convinced that unless this was done, the 
creative energies of the people would not be released, standards of education 
would not improve, knowledge would not spread to the people and the gulf 
between the intelligentsia and the masses would not be bridged. 

100 Year old Demand : 

The proposal to adopt the Indian languages as media of education at the 
university stage has been before the country for almost a hundred years. 

The first demand for this was put forward on August r, 1867 in a memo- 
randum submitted by the British Indian Association of the North-Western 
Provinces ( the present Utter Pradesh ) to the Viceroy and Governor General of 
India. This was not accepted on the ground that the necessary literature was 
not available in the modern Indian languages. 

This question was also raised on several subsequent occassions. But the 
decision was always the same. There was not enough literature in Indian 
languages to use them as media of education. Consequently, English continued 
to be the exclusive medium of education at the University stage till 1947. 

The problem has been receiving growing attention in the post-independ- 
ence period and the demand for the adoption of Indian languages as media of 
education at the university stage is continually growing. 

The University Education Commission (1948-49) recommended that 
“ Higher education be imparted through the instrumentality of the regional 
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language with the option to use the federal language as the medium of instruc- 
tion either for some subjects or for all subjects. ” 


Academic Consideration : 


The National Integration Council ( June 1962 ) supported this view and 
observed: “The change in the medium of instruction is justified, not so much 
by cultural or political sentiments, as on the very important academic considera- 
tion of facilitating grasp and understanding of the subject matter. Further, 
India's university men will be unable to make their maximum possible con- 
tribution to the advancement of learning generally and science and techno- 
logy in particular, unless there is continuous means of communication in the 
shape of the regional languages between its masses, its artisans and technicians 
and its university men. The development of talent latent in the country will 
. also, in the view of the Council, be retarded unless regional languages are em- 
ployed as media of instruction at the university stage. ” 

The Committee on Emotional Integration (1962) endorsed these recom- 
mendations and observed : “ We are not unaware of the practical difficulties 
involved in the swith-over to regional languages at the university level, Safe- 
guards have to be devised to prevent the flowering of standards. i 


“ The change-over must be preceded by preparation of text books and 
arrangements for translation from English, and wherever possible, other modern 
world languages. In order to maintain inter-university and inter-state com- 
munication, special attention must be paid to the teaching of the link languages 
English and Hindi when the change-over to the regional languages is accompli- 
shed. We would, however, like to point out that in the name of the safeguards, 
the switchover should not be delayed indefinitaly.” 


Feasible Programme: 


The Vice-Chancellor’s Conference (1962) generally endorsed the recom- 


mendations of the National Integration Council and the Emotional Integration 
Committee. 


The Education Commission (1964-66) made a strong recommendation on 
the subject and said: “We suggest that the UGC and the universities carefully 
work out a feasible programme suitable for each university or a group of univer- 
sities. The change-over should take place as early as possible, in any case 
within about ten years. What is required is to formulate a clear Policy, 
press it in unambiguous terms and to follow it up with firm, bold and i 
tive action.” 


to ex- 
magina- 


The proposal has also been supported by the tenth conference of State 
Education Education Ministers ( April 1967 ) and by the Committee of Members 


of Parliament on Education (1967). But they would prefer the change-over to 
be brought about in five years. 


= 
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In view of all this weight of academic and public opinion and the fact that 
Indian languages have already been adopted as media of education almost 
universally at the school stage, the Government of India has accepted in principle 
that Indian languages should now be adopted as media of education at all stages 
and in all subjects, including agriculture, engineering, law, medicine and 
technology. 

The Government is convinced that unless this is done the creative energies 
of the people will not be released, standards of education will not improve, 
knowledge will not spread to the people and the gulf between the intelligentsia 
and the massess will not be bridged. 


Arguments—For and Against : 

Arguments for and against the regional language as the medium of instruc- 
tion in higher education were advanced by participants in a symposium organis- 
ed by the Indian Council of Basic Education in Bombay. 

Participants in the symposium, presided over by Miss S. Panandikar, were 
Dr. J. W. Airan, Mr. Gulabadas Broker, Mr. Gangadhar Gadgil, Mr. Amratlal 
Yagnik, Dr. Usha Mehta and Mr. A. B. Shah. 


Dr. Airan pointed out that regional languages as the medium of instruc- 
tion up to the secondary stage “ had acquitted themselves well. ” 

Bombay University had recognised the importance of regional languages 
some 4o years ago when it permitted students to answer certain papers in the 
mother tongue. Two committees of Bombay University in the past had favour- 
ed Hindias the medium. This meant that Bombay University had prepared 
the people for a change-over from English. 

Referring to the problem of text-books, he said a meeting with some pub- 
lishers had revealed that this would not be such a difficult task. Already 
scientific terminology had been introduced in books written in regional lang- 
uages. 

Mr. Gadgil said it was a foly to say that Indian languages were not 


sufficiently developed. '' We have neglected our languages—A language develops 


through use.” 

The problem that Bombay was said to confront was faced by many cities 
in the country where many language groups existed. 

Mr, Broker said it was obvious to every one that the only way to teach 
effectively was through a regional language. Problems were bound to be there 
in the initial phase and the period in which the switch-over was to take place 
could be ten years. He said that if China and Japan could make such impres- 
Sive progress by teaching through their own languages why should such a 


Practice cause fears in India. 
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Finding Teachers : 


Mr. Yagnik wondered whether an educational survey was taken before 
thinking of a switch-over to regional languages, “ The deadline is not so im- 
portant. Do we have teachers to teach in regional languages, ” he asked. 


He felt that there should be no hesitation in continuing English as the 
medium of instruction in higher education and suggested that the change-over 
to regional languages could be tried at first in humanities, 


Dr. Usha Mehta said that by introducing regional languages as the medium 
of instruction at the university level another grave error would be committed 
in addition to the two already committed. The two errors of the past were: 
partition of the country and the formation of linguistic States, ““ If this third 
error is committed, the coming generations will never forgive us." 


She said she was not against the use of regional languages but they could 
be used at the most up to the secondary stage. By introducing them as 
medium of instruction at the university level, “ tiny identities ” would be estab- 
lished and the unity of India would be a casualty. “It will strike at the root 
of our unity. Many will become aliens in their own country.” 


She favoured the use of a uniform medium of instruction throughout the 
country. This could be either English or Hindi. 


Mr. A. R. Shah was against the use of regional languages beyond gradua- 
tion. At the post-graduate level, he favoured English. He saw a grave danger 


in disrupting the intellectual elite of the country. It was more important than 
the army. 


Mr. Shah pointed out that a language had one role at the elementary level 
and quite another at the university level. He found it strange that some other 
recommendations of the Education Commission regarding developing some 


institutions as quality institutions and some universities as major universities 
had been rejected. 


Reactions of the Press : 


There were few cheers from the press though most Papers recognised the 
“inevitability " of the switch-over to the regional languages. Generally, the 
move was viewed with a mixture of alarm and sadness. 


The Tribune summed up the reaction of many editorial writers When it 
wrote that the “ historic decision " was “ conditioned more by politics th. 
realism." The Statesman, for instance, drew attention to the “ 
state of preparation of text-books and teachers in all the Subjects, more 
especially in the sciences and technological studies," A correspondent of The 
Hindu gave some indication of the formidable problems that lie ahead in 
implementing the Government's decision when he detailed the present situation 


an by 
very imperfect 
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in Andhra Pradesh. This is one of the few States, it needs to be noted, where 
the regional language is relatively advanced. 


The Hindustan Times found the decision “ basically unassalaible" from 
“the point of view of sound educational practice," Once the primacy of 
regional languages has been asserted at the school level, instruction in the 
regional languages in universities is “ self-evident ”, the daily pointed out. 
Patriot agreed but then went on to paint such a dark picture of the future that 
readers were left some, what confused. It predicted that ''a period of con- 
fusion will overtake our academic system. ” 


The daily also touched on a point that few journals had cared to elaborate. 
“ There will undoubtedly be a limitation on the scope of employment for people 
from poor, unindustrialised States like Kerala ”, it wrote. In other words, the 
logical consequence would be that every State would have to become self- 
sufficient in a variety of ways. Thus many technically qualified persons from 
States such as Kerala or Punjab, which have high literacy rates but little large- 
scale industry—would face unemployment, while Assam, for instance, would 
probably not be able to get sufficient technicians to run its oil industry. 


The National Herald, on the other hand, was one of the few papers which 
advocated that English be accepted '' without mental reservation " during the 
process of change-over. 

One of the strongest arguments against English is that, in Dr. Triguna 
Sen's words, it has created a “ gulf between the intelligentsia and the masses. ” 
The adoption of the regional languages for higher education would doubtlessly 
help to bridge this gulf. But what of the gulf between one part of India and 
another? Will this not widen as every State goes its linguistic way ? 


Twenty Years of Progress in Education : 

About 30 per cent of India's population can read and write, nearly twice 
as many as in 1947, when the country became free. The number of children 
Boing to school, has more than trebled to 720 lakhs. 

Eight out of ten children in the age group 6-11 are at school today, as 
against four out of ten, fifteen years age. 
ildren, there is a primary school within distance less 


For nine out of ten ch : 1 
24 per child per year on primary 


than a mile away. The Government spends Rs. 
education—Rs, ro more per child than in 1950. / 
Primary education up to the 4th class is İree throughout the country. 
Education up to the 8th class is free in all Union Territories and in nine States. 
The total number of schools is a little over five lakhs, with nearly 2r 
lakhs teachers, including about five lakhs women teachers, 
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Enrolment in colleges has gone up by ten lakhs in the past decade and 
stands at a little over 17 lakhs. 


The number of colleges, general and professional, has risen from 2,140 to 
3,400 and of universities from 45 to 70 since 1960. 


Annual admissions to engineering colleges stood at less than 3,000 at the 
time of independence. Now they are nearly ten times as many. The number 
of engineering colleges has increased from 38 to 133. Besides, there are 3or 
institutions at the diploma level with an annual intake capacity of more than 
53,000. 


The University Grants Commission disbursed grants amounting to Rs. 10.9 
crores, as against Rs. 8 crores the year before. A sixth of all students attending 
colleges get scholarships and stipends. 


Through foreign eyes: 


Most foreign commentators while recognising the gigantic problems that 
India has to face were also impressed by her tremendous achievements in the 
last twenty years. Typical was an editorial in The New York Times which said: 
“ India’s lag in progress is reason for concern everywhere...but India's achieve- 
ments should not be under-rated. Among them, the tripling of the numbers of 
chidren in school, a 150 per cent, increase in industrial production and a four- 
fold increase in steel production and electrical power capacity, ” 


Indian democracy and unity also got a pat on the back from the Guardian 
which wrote: ‘ The fear once frequently expressed that India would fall apart 
now looks even less realistic than it did in 1947.” As for our difficulties « In- 
dustrial and agricultural revolutions are painful processes in most countries. 
We can expect them to be accompanied by social and political turbulence, The 
astonishing thing is that India has been so stable and loyal to democratic 
aspirations, ” 

The Ottawa Citizen in an editorial analysed India's problems thoroughly. 
It spoke of ‘‘ widespread hunger”, “ population explosion ”, “linguistic trou- 
bles ”, etc. but ended on a note of supreme confidence “.. "yet these problems 
can be surmounted. India's friends—and Canda among them—are optimistic 
that.political democracy will survice and the country will solve its economic 
problems.” 


Confidence in India's ultimate progress and faith in her future were not 
restricted to the Western press alone, In Africa, the Khartoum English Daily 
Sudan Echo, looking back at the panorama of zo years commented: “India 
stands high as an example for the nations which plant new trees of democracy 
in spite of inherited difficulties. India with its sincere people and leaders has 
subtly moved on towards progress and development, ” 
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Naurumo, a Tanzanian Daily from Dar-es-Salaam, congratulating the 
Indian people and government, said: “Independence places a heavy burden 
on the shoulders of people. But if ever there is any nation which has borne the 
responsibilities of a free nation truly and honestly India is one of them...India 
has faced its problems bravely, honoured its international obligations and 
extended co-operation to other developing countries, ” 


Not a bad 20th birth day present. 


VICE-CHANCELLORS' CONFERENCE 
(September 11-13, 1967 ) 


The Conference of Vice-Chancellors at its meeting on September 11-13, 
1967 considered in its general sessions and in its three committees, the recom- 
mendations of the. Education Commission. The Conference was in general 
agreement with the approach and recommendations of the Commission more 
specifically with those relating to higher education, 


The gravity of the times; and the crucial role of education in national 
development, welfare and: security, serve to underscore the imperative and 
immediate need of strengthening universities, upgrading the quality of educa- 
tion and linking it closely to the economic growth of industry and agriculture. 
The Universities apart from their major role of imparting and advancing know- 
ledge have a direct obligation to promote a sense of common citizenship and 
culture, to vigorously further national integration; and to make a direct con- 


tribution to national productivity, 


The resources at present made available to universities and colleges are 
totally inadequate in relation to their tasks and responsibilities. The Conference 
would earnestly urge the Central and State Governments to raise substantially 


(at least double within the next five years) the level of financial assistance to 


Universities and colleges. If the resources are to be effectively utilised, univer- 


sities should have a much greater’ degree of financial autonomy and control in 


“the matter of deployment of the funds made available to them. 


The Conference agreed that high priority should be given to the develop- 
ment of libraries, laboratories, provision of * reading seats' provision for hostels 
and staff quarters, organisation of Contributory. Health Scheme for students and 
teachers and better conditions of service and work. 

The Conference welcomed the suggestion regarding setting up of develop- 
ment panels in universities and colleges to process the examination and imple- 
mentation of the recommendations of the Education Commission. 

The Conference considered the question of place of regional languages in 
higher education and affirmed its conviction that energetic development of our 
R8 
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languages and literature is vital for the promotion of higher education and of 
national culture generally. The subject of change-over of medium of education 
to regional languages, the Conference stressed, could only be considered as an 
integral part of.a deliberate policy and plan with a view to improving the 
quality of education, to promoting creativity and national integration and 
bringing education closer to the needs and aspirations of the community. 

The Conference was in general agreement with the recommendations of 
the Education Commission with regard to change-over in the medium of edu- 
tion. But, higher education is a closely integrated system, and any modification 
such as a change in the medium of education, would have a direct effect on 
other parts of the system. The Conference recognised that the change over in 
the medium of education £/ properly carried out would be a major step towards 
improvement of higher education and towards strengthening of its roots in our 
soil. The programme should be pursued in a sustained and systematic manner. 
The Conference endorsed the statement of the Education Minister that “ the 
programme of change-over to regional languages as media of education will 
have to vary from university to university, from subject to subject, and even 
from institution to institution, in the same university. The criteria in each 
case should be that the change-over helps, at every stage, to raise Standards, 
“The manner and speed of the change-over should be left to the university 
System. This was in acoordance with the recommendation of the Education 
Minister in his presidential address. 


The Conference felt that at the undergraduate stage the change in the 
medium of education to Indian languages could be carried through in about 
five to ten years, depending on the degree of preparatory work already done, 
on the nature of the subject, and other relevant factors, in the programme of 
change-over the importance of English should be fully recognised and adequate 
arrangements for its study made at the undergraduate level. 


At the post-graduate and research level the question of medium of educa- 
cation loses its usual meaning, as students will have to depend ( for instance in 
science, medicine and technology ) on books and journals in English and other 
important world languages. 


In the case of all India institutions, the present arrangements regarding 
the medium of education may continue as recommended by the Education 
Commission. 


In the case of large cities with multilingual population, the medium of 
education may continue to be English in addition to the regional lan 


TEN guages 
which the University would provide. 
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Rules of Pronunciation for the English Language: AXEL WIJK: 1966 
O.U.P. London : pp. 160 : price not given. 


The problem of English is not just learning a foreign language. English 
is not any harder to learn than many otherlanguages. The problem in fact is 
its spelling which “ offers such poor guidance to its pronunciation" (p. 7.). A 
new learner of English is bewildered by a large number of the commonest words 
with a variety of prounciation for the same combination of letters. This makes 
it extremely difficult to learn to read and write English. 

But English spelling is after all notso hopeless. More than 9o percent of 
its total vocabulary does in fact follow certain regular patterns. (p. 8). This is 
displayed by this book in a very scientific way, by illustrating definite patterns; 
viz. The long and short sounds of vowel letters in various combinations, pat- 
terns of vowel diagraphs; effect of stress on vowel sounds ; consonants, etc. The 
book also lists a large number of exceptions to the regular patterns, and also 
the deviations of American English speech. 

But the snag is that the proportion of irregular words is very large 
amongst the commonest words and the new learner is baffled when he comes 
across these words so often on an average page. He soon throws his hands up 
in despair and ultimately takes the whole word as a unit of pronunciation and 
commits it to memory caring the least for the regular patterns whatever they are. 

The writer of the book seems to be aware of this and advises the learner to 
learn each new word by itself from a teacher till a fairly large basic vocabulary 
isacquired, (p.1r). The present work is only intended for advanced students 


and as such it is valuable as a reference book, 
J. J. Mopy 


International Opportunity For Advanced Training and Research in Ps) cho- 
logy: Published by the American Psychological Association, INC, Washington 
D. C. : 1960 : pp. 395 : Price not given. 

The general purpose of the American Psychological Association (APA) 
and International Union of Psychological Science ( IUPS) project was to collect 
and distribute current information on opportunities for advanced training, 
research, and international exchange in psychology for as many countries as 
could be surveyed, Information about psychological societies, the recognition 
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of psychologists and bibliographical sources, which would be useful to scholars 
and students on psychology, is also included in the text. Many individuals and 
many organizations in a large mumber of countries have contributed to the 
project. : 3 

This is an excellent work of information about international opportunities 
for advanced training and research in psychology. Every psychology depart- 
ment must have a copy of this book: This book must also: find a place in 
Student Advisory Bureau. š 


H. J. X. FERNANDES 


Safa WA Rs səl səfa, ( Educational and Vocational Guidance ) 
by Dr. G. P. BHATT and Shri S. J. BHAVSAR, Gangajala Prakashan, Aliabada. 
1967, pp. VIII + 230, Rs. 6-50. : 


This book deals with theory and practice of guidance—educational and 
vocational—in our school programmes. It covers very important areas of princi- 
ples of guidance and counselling, use of different types of tests in guidance, 
importance and organisation of information service and organisation of guidance 
services in schools. It also gives the outline of the development of the guidance 
in India and the important sources of occupational information. The authors 


have tried to cover all these important details in sixteen Chapters of this book, 
written in Gujarati, : 


The book does reflect the mature experience and deep understanding of 
the authors regarding the nature, behaviour and aspirations of our high school 
going adolescents. It is well written in lucid expression and has a very practical 
outlook. It contains quite a good deal of information regarding "records— 
cumulative and others, the different terms of records, their utility in guidance 
programmes and the techniques for filling up such forms. Another commend: 
able aspect of the book is the chapters 13-15 on information service. The chapter: 


16 on the guidance services in schools also presents a very practical outline for 
those who are interested in organisi 


ng and running guidance programmes in our 
schools, 


As one goes through the pages of- the book, one is- im 
lucidity, Indian character, and realistic grasp of the situation Teg: 


programmes in our Schools. Illustrations presented in the boo 
practical. 


Pressed by the 
arding guidance 
k makes it more 


The book will be quite useful in the hands of teachers “un 


i ; ‘ der training and 
others who are interested in guidance programmes in our schoo 


ls. 


R. S, THAKAR 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


MR. G. NAGESHWARA RAO: Lecturer in Statistics, University of Udaipur, 
Jabner Campus, Jaipur. 


DR. DHANWANT M. DESAI: Professor and Head, Department of Educa- 
tional Administration, Faculty of Education & Psychology, M. S. 
University of Baroda, Baroda. 


DR. M. A. QURAISHI: Reader in Education, Faculty of Education & 
Psychology, M. 5. University of Baroda, Baroda, 


MR. C, L. SAPRA: Senior Research Officer, Department of Educational 
Administration, N.C.E.R.T. Delhi. i 


DR. B. P. LULLA: Reader in Education, Faculty of Education & Psycho- 
logy, M, S. University of Baroda, Baroda. 


MR. S. B. KAKKAR: Senior Lecturer, Department of Psychology, State 
College of Education, Patiala. 
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NEW BOOKS FROM MACMILLAN 


GOVERNMENT AND THE UNIVERSITY—The Frank Gerstein 
Lectures York University 1966—Four Essays by W. M. Cooper, 
W. G. Davis, Alphonse-Marie Parent and Thomas R. McConnell 


21s. 
A TRADITION OF POETRY By John Buxton 30s. 
SURPRISED BY SIN—THE READER IN PARADISE LOST 
By Stanley E. Fish 50s. 
A GOLDEN TREASURY OF IRISH POETRY A.D. 600 to 1200 
Edited and with translations by David Greene and Frank O’Connor 42s. 
FAIR LIBERTY WAS ALL HIS CRY—A Tercentenary Tribute to 
Jonathan Swift 1667-1745 Edited by A. Norman Jeffares 638. 
HEALTH EDUCATION—Patterns for Teaching By Daphne S. 
Elliott in collaboration with Elaine T. May 15s, 
POPULATION GROWTH AND LAND USE By Colin Clark 705. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GREEK WORLD By Peter D. Arnott 3os. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. 


(Incorporated in England with Limited Liability ) 
BOMBAY CALCUTTA MADRAS LONDON 
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eee 
IMPORTANT AND USEFUL BOOKS ON EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 


THE EDUCATION OF HEARING-HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
by Thomas S. Watson 35s. 
The Education of hearing-handicapped children is addressed to teachers 
of the deaf, students in training and others concerned with educational place- 
ment, but these are practical suggestions on how parents may best co-operate 
with the school in the education of their handicapped children and what may be 
done at home to foster self-confidence and good social habits. 


THE USE OF PSYCHOLOGY IN TEACHING by L. Derville 8s. 6d 

Occasionally children get satisfaction from being punished. Some children 
act in unpleasant ways just to draw attention to themselves. Often the satis- 
faction gained by the child from receiving attention may be greater than his 
dislike of the punishment. Constant offers of rewards may also make children 
develop the habit of working only for rewards and become slack when no reward 
is offered. Such basic facts of educational Psychology are stressed in this 
excellent compilation, which discusses in 17 chapters, ways in which common 
sense and psychology can be used by those who are undergoing training to 
be teachers. j 


HOW TO USE THE BLACKBOARD FOR TEACHING ENGLISH 
by David Horsburgli Rs 7 
This book consists of illustrations in white (outlines) on black bac} ground 
and an introduction describing the technique employed and an index of the 
words illustrated. The book is meant to help the language teacher to teach 
language more successfully. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS 

by Sair Ali Shah j 7s. 6d 

This interesting book expounds some of the modern aspects of the nature 
of mathematics and also organises and interprets them in an individual way. 
The author’s treatment of the problems of modernising secondary problems in 
mathematics and his comparison of syllabuses make this a worthwhile book 
particularly for secondary school teachers. The Staff of the training colleges 
and the graduates in training will also find it readable and stimulating. 
STATISTICAL METHODS IN EDUCATION by D. G. Lewis - 35s: 

Books on statistical methods usually make great demands on the mathe- 
matical competence of their readers. In this book, however, no mathematical 
knowledge is presumed beyond the basic rules of Arithmetic. The book is 
intended for students of educational psychology, specially for those undertaking 
experimental work. It should be of particular interest to those reading for the 
degree of M.Ed. & M.A. ( Education ) and to students working for B.Ed. 


For further details about these books, please write to Dept “ EPR ” 


ORIENT LONGMANS LIMITED 
P. O. Box 704 P.O. Box 2146 P.O. Box 310 P.O. Box 386 
BOMBAY 1 CALCUTTA 1 MADRAS 2 NEW DELHI 1 
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